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"One  can  never  be  careful  enough  when  deaUng  with  the  lives  of 
other  people.  Once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  saw  a  spider  about  to  kill 
a  wasp  which  was  caught  in  its  web.  Oh,  I  said  to  myself,  that 
horrible  spider  is  going  to  hurt  the  poor  wasp.  So  I  took  a  large 
stone  .  .  .  and  then  discovered  to  my  horror  that  I  had  killed 
them  both!" 

—  Pablo  Picasso 
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On  Wednesday,  December  U,  1977,  the  well-hwwn  American 
poet  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka  (Leroi  Jones)  gave  a  reading  from 
his  receyit  writings  at  the  University  of  New  Haven.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  just  driven  to  New  Haven  from  a  lecture  en- 
gagement at  Harvard  University  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  Baraka 
showed  no  signs  of  fatigue  and  treated  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
UNH  audience  to  a  barrage  of  poems,  mostly  from  his  latest 
book  HARD  FACTS  (1977)  and  mostly  Marxist-Leninist  and 
highly  political  in  nature.  Baraka' s  fame  rests  largely  on  such 
early  ivorks  as  The  Dead  Lecturer,  the  novel  The  System  of 
Dante's  Hell,  the  award-winning  plays  Dutchman  and  The 
Slave,  and  on  his  much-publicized  activism  on  behalf  of  the 
Black  Nationalist  cause  in  Newark  in  the  late  1960's.  During 


i 


the  60's,  Baraka  managed  to  alienate  many  readers  by  claiming 
that  all  white  people  were  ''the  enemy.'"  The  new  poems  which  he 
read  at  UNH,  marking  a  radical  shift  in  his  thinking,  sur- 
prised many  in  the  audience  by  proclaiming  that  Capitalism  is 
the  real  enemy  of  all  people,  Black  and  White,  and  that  all 
people  must  join  together  as  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  Capitalis)n.  On  the  evening  of  December 
IJ^,  Baraka  participated  in  a  two-hour  discussion  in  a  class  in 
American  Literature  conducted  by  Professor  Bertrand  Mathieu, 
where  students  had  the  opportunity  to  question  the  poet  about 
his  life  and  work.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  portions  of 
that  interview. 


"Humanity  is  on  the  way  to  producing  complete  human 
beings  who  just  can't  be  split  up — on  the  one  hand  their 
politics;  on  the  other  their  poetry,  .  .  .  When  you're 
Berthold  Brecht,  your  politics  are  like  the  bars  on  a 
page  of  music  by  Mozart — nobody  hears  the  bars — just 
the  music." 


—  Walter  Lowenfels 


SPIDER:  Let's  see  if  we  can  begin  at  the  beginning,  Amiri — or 
as  close  to  the  beginning  as  possible.  You've  been  a  practicing 
and  pubHshing  writer  in  this  country  for  about  twenty  years 
now,  give  or  take  a  few  years.  You've  published  poetry,  fiction, 
essays,  plays  which  are  wudely  known,  a  couple  of  fine  books  on 
the  blues  and  jazz  tradition  in  America,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal stuff.  In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in 
your  work.  Your  readers  have  been  treated  to  some  quite  unex- 
pected changes,  some  drastic  changes.  If  you  were  to  think  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  your  life — ^your  early  family  influences, 
schools  and  so  forth — what  would  you  say  are  the  first  factors 
that  led  you  to  believe  you  might  become  a  writer?  Did  it  begin 
early  in  life? 

BARAKA:  Let's  see  if  I  can  think  of  any.  In  seventh  grade,  I 
started  doing  a  comic  strip  for  a  school  newspaper.  We  had  one 


Black  teacher  at  the  time  whose  name  was  Powell.  And  she  was 
the  one  person  in  the  school  who  took  students  out  on  trips  and 
things  hke  that.  She  started  a  little  newspaper  in  the  seventh 
gi'ade  in  which  I  started  a  comic  strip  called  "The  Crime  Wave." 
And  in  this  "Crime  Wave"  there  was  somebody  sticking  some- 
body up,  everywherel 

When  I  went  to  high  school,  I  took  a  course  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing. During  my  senior  year  in  high  school,  there  were  a  couple 
of  dudes  I  used  to  hang  out  with.  One  of  them  was  an  Italian  by 
the  name  of  John  Viscide,  the  other  was  a  guy  named  John 
Schneider.  And  they  both  wanted  to  be  writers.  They  were  sort 
of  the  class  "intellectuals,"  and  so  I  hung  around  with  them. 
John  Schneider,  I  remember,  wanted  to  be  a  sports  writer.  He 
couldn't  play  any  sports,  but  he  wanted  to  be  a  sports  writer! 
And  we  all  used  to  write  for  the  school  newspaper.  But  I  didn't 
decide  I  was  going  to  write — actually  be  a  writer — until  after 
college,  after  the  Air  Force,  coming  out  of  the  Air  Force  and 
coming  to  New  York. 

When  I  came  to  New  York,  what  I  actually  decided  was  that  I 
was  going  to  become  either  a  painter  or  a  writer.  Well,  I  figured 
I  couldn't  become  a  painter  because  I  couldn't  afford  all  that 
fancy  paraphernaha  that  painters  need.  So  I  had  to  become  a 
writer!  But  in  terms  of  the  background,  in  terms  of  what  the 
beginning  was  Hke,  I  can't  tell  you.  Because  my  old  man  was  a 
post  man  and  my  mother  was  a  social  worker.  So  I  can't  tell  you 
what  the  writing  thing  was  inspired  by.  Joel  Oppenheimer,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  has  said  that  poets  are  just  people  who  can't 
sing. 

SPIDER:  During  this  period  of  time  in  high  school  and  in  the 
Air  Force,  did  you  consider  anything  you  did  a  serious  step  in 
the  direction  of  writing  as  a  "way  of  life"?  Or  was  it  only  after 
you  got  to  the  City  that  you  began  to  think  seriously  about  your 
poetry? 

BARAKA:  Like  I  said,  I  started  doing  small  stuff  in  high  school 
without  much  thought  of  anything.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
imitative  of  Hart  Crane,  I'm  not  sure.  Or  Poe.  Because  I  read 
Poe  a  lot.  My  mother  was  a  member  of  the  "Book-of-the-Month 
Club"  and  we  got  a  green  volume  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  from 


them.  And  I  read  them — all  the  stories  and  poems.  That  influ- 
enced me  a  great  deal.  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart,"  "The  Gold  Bug," 
"The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  all  those  things.  They  influenced  me 
a  great  deal  while  I  was  still  young.  I  like  Poe  a  lot,  I  still  hke 
Poe — reading  him  on  dark  nights,  huh?  He's  still  a  good  enter- 
tainer, but  I  started  writing  in  earnest  in  college.  I  started 
writing  a  little  bit,  just  httle  bits — mostly  imitative  of  Sixteenth 
Century  poets.  Suckling,  Lovelace,  and  people  like  that. 

/  do  not  want  to  kiss  you, 
Only  let  me  touch  the  air 
That  has  lately  touched  your  lips  .  .  . 

SPIDER:  For  Amiri  Baraka,  that  sounds  surprisingly  decadew^! 

BARAKA:  Right!  Really.  I  think,  strangely,  that  in  the 
neighborhood  I  grew  up  in  I  had  the  feeling  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  but  I  know  I  wanted  it  to  be  something  different 
from  running  with  the  pack.  Like,  if  you  said  you  wanted  to  be  a 
poet  you  might  be  put  down.  Yet  at  the  same  time  these  people 
did  like  poetry.  Because  when  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  came  out — 
the  film  that  Jose  Ferrer  made — all  the  people  in  my  gang  could 
recite  long  stretches  of  that  by  heart!  They  would  a.ct\xa\\y  recite 
Cyrano's  lines,  you  know:  "Roxanne,  Roxanne,  your  voice 
sounds  in  my  heart.  ..." 

SPIDER:  Even  the  nose  soliloquy?  Could  they  recite  that? 

BARAKA:  Yeh!  Right!  Right!  They  would  actually  recite 
that — people  would  recite  that  to  young  girls,  you  know?  So 
they  actually  liked  poetry,  but  if  you  said  you  wanted  to  become 
a  poet  everybody  thought  that  a  bit  strange.  There  was  always 
that  dichotomy.  There  was  even  a  guy  in  the  group  named 
Poet — it  wasn't  me — it  was  another  guy  who  was  poetic  when 
he  spoke.  He  always  said  things  with  a  "poetic"  flourish,  you 
know. 

SPIDER:  Well,  basically  then  the  things  that  you  did  write 
during  this  period  from  high  school  to  the  Air  Force  were  an 
expression  of  yourself  and  not — 


BARAKA:  No!  It  was  only  during  the  Air  Force  that  I  started 
sending  things  out.  I  guess  it  was  then  that  I  started  really 
working  at  being  a  writer.  Because  I  was  sending  things  out  all 
the  time.  And  it  would  always  come  back  with  rejection  slips.  I 
received  hundreds  of  rejection  slips:  I  would  send  work  out  to 
all  sorts  of  magazines  like  The  New  Yorker,  The  Hudson  Re- 
view, Sewayinee  Review,  everything  that  I  found.  Because,  you 
see,  in  the  Air  Force  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  read.  I  used  to 
read  sometimes  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  because  I  had  to 
sit  on  the  flight  line  guarding  the  air  plane.  You  see,  you're 
sitting  there  in  the  hot  sun  guarding  a  B-36 — because,  you 
know,  you're  supposed  to  be  "alert."  They  tell  you  you're  sup- 
posed to  sit  there  and  be  alert  and  watch  for  the  "enemy." 
(Laughter)  Well,  I  would  sit  there  and  read,  and  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  I  read  then  I  wouldn't  dream  of  reading  anymore — ever!  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  could  read  that  kind  of  stuff  who  didn't 
have  that  kind  of  time  to  kill.  Like,  I  read  Marcel  Proust's 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past — the  whole  complete  works!  And 
Henry  James.  And  Thomas  Hardy  and  other  old  dull  mouths 
like  that! 

SPIDER:  Just  to  kill  time? 

BARAKA:  Just  to  kill  time.  I  would  read  anybody  I  would  hear 
of,  whatever  anybody  said  was  any  good.  For  instance,  I  would 
see  in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  a  name  of  a  writer 
somebody  said  was  intelligent  or  important  and  I  would  read 
everything  by  that  writer  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  everything  I 
could  get.  Then  I  got  a  job  as  a  librarian  on  the  Air  Force  base 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  evening  I  was  the  base  Kbrarian.  And  I 
got  to  do  all  the  ordering.  So  I  was  able  to  order  all  the  books  I 
wanted  for  a  while — until  I  got  kicked  out  of  the  Air  Force! 
That  was  a  good  learning  experience — having  access  to  the 
whole  library,  to  the  whole  Air  Force  library. 

SPIDER:  Well,  it  shows  in  your  books. 

BARAKA:  Yeah,  yeah.  In  fact,  interestingly  enough,  young 
soldiers  that  came  there  after  me  said  to  me  years  later:  "I  saw 
your  name  at  that  library  when  you  checked  out  such-and-such  a 


book.  I  knew  your  name  before  you  ever  published  because  I 
saw  your  name  in  so  many  of  those  Air  Force  books!"  I  mean, 
that's  the  experience  of  being  alone — of  not  having  anything  to 
do  and  being  far  away  from  home.  Not  having  anything  to  do  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  not  having  anything  to  do  and  just  reading  \  I 
think  that's  where  I  got  my  education — in  the  Air  Force. 

SPIDER:  You  studied  under  Nathan  Scott,  Jr.  for  a  while, 
didn't  you,  when  you  were  at  Howard  University?  Somebody 
asked  us  before  you  arrived  on  campus  whether  there  had  been 
any  religious  orientation  of  any  consequence  in  your  early  life 
and  whether  any  of  this  had  figured  in  your  thinking.  Did  Scott 
have  any  impact  on  you  at  the  time? 

BARAKA:  The  impact  that  he  had  was  in  the  study  of  Dante. 
Nathan  Scott  was  not  only  a  profound  reUgious  thinker  but  a 
great  Dante  scholar,  a  Dante  fanatic.  He  did  have  an  impact.  He 
and  some  other  professors  have  a  lot  of  influence,  I  guess,  but  in 
retrospect.  Because  he  would  lecture  us  marvelously  on  Dante, 
the  importance  of  Dante — and  how  beautiful  Dante  was.  It 
never  sank  into  me  until  maybe  eight  or  nine  years  later.  I 
mean,  I  didn't  read  Dante  when  I  was  in  his  class.  I  read  him 
later  when  I  got  away  and  remembered  what  he  said  that  had 
been  important.  But  I  didn't  realize  he  was  a  preacher  until 
later  on,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  started 
writing  those  Existential  books  of  his.  By  the  way,  they  had 
some  very  good  professors  at  Howard  University. 

SPIDER:  There  are  college  professors  here  at  UNH  who  may 
be  happy  to  hear  what  you  said  about  your  experience  with 
Dante  in  Scott's  classes — if  a  lesson  doesn't  sink  in  now,  it  may 
hit  target  later! 

BARAKA:  Yeah,  that's  what  happened  to  me. 

SPIDER:  When  Scott  told  you  about  Dante,  what  was  it  that  he 
stressed  the  most?  Was  it  the  form  or  the  religious  vision? 

BARAKA:  He  liked  the  poetry.  Interestingly  enough,  Dante  is 
like  a  transitional  figure.  Because  Dante's  poetry  marks  the  end 


of  feudalism  in  Italy  and  the  beginning  of  Capitalism.  He  actu- 
ally sums  up  the  feudahstic  structure  and  the  beginnings  of 
Capitalism.  Because  Italy  was  the  first  capitaUst  state.  Italy 
and  England.  So  actually  a  lot  of  this  is  happening  in  Dante  in 
terms  of  the  whole  change  in  social  systems  that,  if  you  are  just 
dealing  with  it  on  one  superficial  level,  you  might  not 
understand — ^what  the  power  is,  why  he  is  able  to  sum  up  a 
whole  world!  Because  he  is  summing  up  the  end  of  a  particular 
order,  the  end  of  feudalism.  And  on  top  of  that  come  the  Vene- 
tian merchants  and  the  beginnings  of  Capitahsm.  So  he  is  really 
a  much  more  powerful  figure  than  even  the  academics  give  him 
credit  for. 

SPIDER:  Even  Ezra  Pound? 

BARAKA:  Even  Ezra  Pound.  Pound  understood  Dante  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  as  being  related  to  the  origins  of 
the  Renaissance.  But  that's  what  the  Renaissance  really  is,  the 
start  of  Capitahsm!  Throwing  off  feudalism,  getting  at  the 
church-centered  universe,  and  going  to  a  commerce-centered 
universe  where  people  are  free  to  do  what  they  want  because 
they  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  Church. 

SPIDER:  Your  own  novel.  The  System  of  Dante's  Hell,  strikes 
many  of  us  as  a  loose  meditation  on  all  of  this  and  yet  it's  a  very 
unpolitical  novel.  Considering  the  political  turn  which  your  work 
has  taken  in  recent  years,  there's  nothing  in  the  novel  that 
bears  on  the  political  ideas  that  you've  been  talking  about  on 
this  campus  today. 

BARAKA:  Well,  see — I  guess  it's  ironic  in  a  lot  of  ways  because 
I  was  trying  to  get  away  from  a  particular  form  when  I  read 
Dante,  a  particular  voice.  I  was  writing  at  that  time  a  lot  like 
Robert  Creeley  and  Charles  Olson — short-lined  poems,  allusions 
to  various  things  that  I  only  partly  understood,  and  it  was  be- 
ginning to  drive  me  crazy.  You  know,  you  write  a  poem  and  it's 
somebody  else's  form.  I'd  be  saying  some  stuff  that  was  nice  and 
polished  and  formal,  but  it  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  say.  It 
happened  at  the  same  time  that  I  went  to  Cuba  and  I  think  of 
that  as  having  resulted  in  a  freeing  up,  although  on  another 


level.  I  now  no  longer  felt  bound  to  Creeley  and  Olson,  I  no 
longer  wanted  to  be  dependent  on  those  forms.  And  so  what  I 
decided  to  do  was  to  write  something  that  didn't  depend  on 
literature  or  anything,  but  just  depended  on  my  feelings.  And  I 
didn't  care  if  it  made  sense  or  not,  I  was  just  going  to  write. 
And  that's  what  I  did.  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  wrote  every  day.  I 
was  determined  to  write  whatever  came  into  my  head.  I  jus- 
tified these  things  later.  These,  I  would  say,  are  "association- 
complexes."  I'm  trying  to  write  a  story,  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
it  in  a  normal  way  but  by  "association-complexes."  You  know, 
stream-of-consciousness.  Only  what  I'm  going  to  do  is  play  vari- 
ations on  a  theme,  like  if  I  think  "Today  I  walked  up  the  stairs 
to  my  parents'  house,"  what  I'll  do  is  say  all  that  goes  on  in  my 
mind  while  I'm  thinking  about  walking  up  the  stairs  to  my  pa- 
rents' house:  the  trees,  the  woods,  my  mother's  face,  my 
father's  voice.  So  I  figured  if  I  did  that,  that  would  end  the 
dependence  on  other  people's  voices.  Then  I  wrote  the  book  that 
would  represent  to  me  a.  finale  of  Dante,  which  would  bring  in 
all  the  themes  together  in  a  kind  of  story.  And  because  I 
thought  I  could  do  it — I  actually  finished  the  book  in  about  six 
months — I  was  able  to  start  writing  my  own  stuff. 

SPIDER:  Did  that  Air  Force  library  of  yours  contain  a  copy  of 
James  Agee's  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  by  the  way?  Is 
that  a  book  you've  ever  read? 

BARAKA:  Oh  yes,  I  read  it,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  read  it  there. 

SPIDER:  Because  some  of  the  things  you  just  said  about  your 
aims  in  the  Dante  novel  sound  familiar.  That  Agee  book  was 
studied  in  a  class  here  recently.  Agee  also  sets  out  to  deliber- 
ately avoid  "nice"  effects,  deliberately  lay  it  on  the  reader  as  it 
comes — regardless  of  consequences.  At  one  point,  he  even  tells 
the  reader:  "If  it  hurts,  be  grateful." 

BARAKA:  Aime  Cesaire,  the  great  French  writer  from  Mar- 
tinique whom  I've  been  reading  this  year,  says  the  same  thing 
in  a  book  called  Return  to  My  Native  Land.  He  says  he  was 
being  crushed  by  French  literature  and  decided  that  the  only 
way  he  could  get  out  of  this  was  not  to  write  poetry,  so  he  wrote 


a  prose  poem.  You  see,  what  it  is  is  that  there  are  too  many 
echoes  in  your  mind,  especially  if  you're  very  "literary,"  have 
read  a  lot,  have  been  influenced  by  lots  of  things.  You  begin  to 
reflect  that  and  don't  get  past  that  to  what  you  yourself  are 
saying.  You  keep  trying  to  filter  stuff  through  formal  media. 

SPIDER:  Sounds  like  Whitman  wrestling  with  his  genius,  eager 
to  "let  it  all  out,"  to  stop  being  derivative. 

BARAKA:  Absolutely,  that's  what  it  was. 

SPIDER:  Kicking  at  the  forms,  trying  to  break  through  the 
inherited  forms. 

BARAKA:  Absolutely,  feeling  constrained  by  everything.  Be- 
cause whatever  I  saw,  I  would  admire.  Being  young,  you  see 
something  and  you  say:  "Oh,  that's  great,  that's  great,  I  want  to 
do  that  too."  But  every  time  you  do  that  you  are  actually  doing 
it,  you  are  not  trying  to  bring  something  out  which  might  be 
awkward,  funny,  corny,  had,  but  which  would  be  a  step  toward 
you.  What  you  sound  like.  Because  finally  what  you  sound  like 
is  totally  different,  it's  your  experience  when  you  begin  to  talk 
and  it's  very  strange — your  own  poetry,  your  own  sound  as  long 
as  you  are  trying  to  do  it  in  some  kind  of  formal,  non-personal 
way — you  are  actually  taking  the  heat  out  of  it.  Because  it's  not 
you.  You  have  seen  what  other  people  have  not  seen,  you've 
had  experience  nobody  else  has  experienced.  Of  course,  people 
have  had  parallel  experiences.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  group 
experience,  collective  experience.  But  the  personal  things  which 
your  eyes  alone  have  seen — that's  a  separate  thing  and  that's 
what  you  have  to  try  to  grab.  Grab  that! 

SPIDER:  This  group  would  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
what  you  have  to  say  about  Whitman,  whom  we've  been  study- 
ing lately.  You  said  some  eloquent  things  at  the  reading  this 
noon  when  you  talked  of  Whitman  and  Melville  and  the  tradition 
of  rebellion  and  protest  in  this  country.  How  much,  how  di- 
rectly,  were  you  influenced  by  Whitman? 


BARAKA:  Well,  there  are  two  items  there.  First  of  all,  when  I 
said  this  morning  that  most  of  us  were  hterary  types  or  "intel- 
lectuals" brought  up  on  right-wing  anthologies,  I  meant  that  we 
go  to  these  colleges  and  we  study  the  poets  proposed  by  official 
society.  We  learn  literature  from  the  perspective  of  officialdom. 
We  study  Ezra  Pound,  who  was  a  fascist,  who  talked  bad  about 
Blacks,  Jews,  and  others.  We  study  this  and  we're  told  it's  great 
poetry.  No  matter  that  Pound  is  talking  bad  about  us  or  putting 
us  down,  this  must  be  great.  The  book  says  it's  great!  Eliot  is 
a  royahst  talking  about  bringing  back  the  King,  the  Church, 
but  we  suck  it  all  up  and  use  it  as  a  measure  of  all  we  call  litera- 
ture, when  the  actual  revolutionary  tradition  in  literature  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  either  given  to  us  confused,  mixed  up,  orno^  at  alll 
We  begin  with  Henry  James,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  John 
Crowe  Ransom  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  We  are  given  all  those 
folks  as  Great  Literature.  But  in  terms  of  us  understanding, 
let's  say,  Mark  Twain,  Melville,  Jack  London,  Dreiser,  Richard 
Wright,  Langston  Hughes,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois — another  old  tradi- 
tion, the  revolutionary  tradition  in  American  literature  which 
goes  at  least  as  far  back  as  Tom  Paine — that  is  given  to  us  so 
confused  that  we  don't  understand  it,  we  don't  see  them  as 
writers  who  are  part  of  a  tradition.  We  don't  see  that  there  is  a 
revolutionary  tradition  in  American  writing  as  well  as  a 
counter-revolutionary  one. 

When  I  came  to  New  York,  I  looked  up  Allen  Ginsberg,  who 
is  actually  a  scholar  on  a  truly  impressive  scale — in  terms  of 
Western  poetry  I  haven't  met  anybody  recently  who  knows  as 
much  about  poetry  as  Allen  Ginsberg,  a  marvelous  Blake  schol- 
ar. Now  what  Allen  was  trying  to  do  was  to  find  alternatives  to 
the  well-made  American  poem  that  Eberhart  and  John  Crowe 
Ransom  were  producing.  He  had  begun  to  study  alternative 
forms,  not  only  Walt  Whitman  and  the  American  speech  tone 
but  William  Carlos  Williams  and  the  American  idiom..  The  actual 
sound  of  America.  What  is  the  sound  of  America?  What  do 
things  sound  hke  in  America?  America  is  not  England.  What  do 
things  sound  like  here  in  America?  What  does  it  sound  like 
when  you  sing  in  American?  What  does  an  American  poem 
sound  like?  But  then  Ginsberg  started  doing  all  sorts  of  take-offs 


on  Whitman.  He  saw  Whitman  as  a  true  alternative  because  of 
Whitman's  Populist  tradition,  which  is  actually  trying  to  iden- 
tify with  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  U.  S.  A. — ^that  long, 
cadenced,  heroic  line  of  Whitman's — the  heroic  singing  line. 
And  then  of  course  the  fact  that  Whitman  was  a  non-conformist 
and  a  homosexual — and  so  was  Allen  Ginsberg.  So  that  tied  that 
up  even  tighter.  But  primarily  the  kind  of  non-conformist,  heroic- 
line,  Populist  elements  in  Whitman.  It  was  Ginsberg  who  first 
turned  me  on  to  all  that  and  actually  started  me  reading  Whit- 
man. Who  was  the  other  writer  you  asked  about? 

SPIDER:  Herman  Melville. 

BARAKA:  Melville,  yeah.  See,  the  thing  about  Melville,  again, 
was  that  in  traditional  Academe — the  official  Academy — Henry 
James  was  always  talked  about  as  The  Writer,  the  Great 
American  Novelist.  When  actually  in  terms  of  America,  in 
terms  of  the  great  bursting-out  tradition  oi  America — the  New 
Found  Land — you  have  to  go  to  Melville.  It's  Melville  who  takes 
the  American  experience  of  whaling  and  turns  it  into  some  kind 
of  profound,  eighty-five-levels-of-ambiguity  Existential  novel! 
That's  Melville  who  does  that!  It's  Melville  who  writes  Benito 
Cereno,  who  writes  Pierre.  It's  Melville  who  puts  us  in  touch 
with  that  crucial  kind  of  American  experience.  So  it  was  a  ques- 
tion again  of  the  Tradition,  what  tradition  are  you  coming  from? 
Melville  was  important  to  us  because  it  was  our  revolutionary 
American  tradition  that  he  associated  himself  with  from  the 
start.  He  grabbed  those  basic,  troubling,  distinctive  American 
dilemmas  and  tried  to  make  literature  out  of  them.  And  like  W. 
C.  Wilhams,  he  tried  to  seize  the  difficult  problems  of  American 
speech  as  well.  And  he  didn't  shirk  the  big  problem  of  race.  You 
can  see  how  that  makes  him  doubly  important.  Like,  if  you're 
Black,  then  after  you  get  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
America,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  Black  thing.  But,  see,  the 
point  is,  according  to  the  Academy  you're  not  even  American, 
you're  Eyiglishl  Because  they're  still  trying  to  take  you  into 
their  English  works.  English  Lit.  Limited!  They  don't  even 
want  to  admit  that  the  war  in  1776  was  fought  and  that  the 
Colonies  freed  themselves.  Over  at  Yale,  they're  not  even  sure 
of  that  to  this  day!  (Laughter) 


It 


SPIDER:  Look  at  the  way  they've  opened  up  this  new  Cen- 
ter for  the  British  Arts,  for  instance!  Full  of  British  Art,  noth- 
ing but. 

BARAKA:  Yeah,  well  what's  wrong  with  American  art?  So 
what  I  saw  was  young  poets  fighting  to  be  American,  to  say 
that  we  in  America  have  an  experience,  we're  not  in  Europe, 
we're  in  the  United  States.  And  that  there  is  a  particular  ex- 
perience here.  And  so  as  that  began  to  dawn  on  me,  I  realized 
that  that  means  that  I  too  had  an  even  more  particular  experi- 
ence because  I'm  an  Afro- American.  That  is  a  very  particular 
experience.  It  doesn't  separate  you  from  the  others  necessarily, 
but  it  is  a  particularity  that  must  be  expressed.  Just  as  the 
American  experience  as  such  doesn't  make  all  of  us  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  off  in  the  clouds.  But  it  is  a 
particular  experience.  And  to  try  and  gloss  over  that  and  hold 
up  European  or  Enghsh  models  to  us — which  a  lot  of  the 
Academy  still  does — is  detrimental  to  literature,  I  think.  Let  me 
admit,  I  actually  learned  things  about  poetry  from  Ezra  Pound. 
The  whole  question  of  "image,"  for  instance.  What  does  that 
meanl  The  complex  of  picture  and  thought  which  Pound  taught 
us  about,  and  why  understanding  this  is  important,  the  things 
that  Pound  did  to  make  twentieth-century  poetry  Non- 
Victorian,  to  make  it  Modern,  to  "make  it  new."  But  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  people  who  were  doing  those  things  which 
Pound  was  advocating  artistically  who  were  also  revolutionary 
politically  I  Now  Pound's  train  of  thought,  if  you  follow  it,  leads 
you  finally  to  having  to  make  broadcasts  on  behalf  of  Mussolini 
— or  the  equivalent,  see?  And  that's  obviously  not  what  I'm 
talking  about  when  I  espouse  Marxism-Leninism-Mao  Tse  tung 
Thought  and  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  good  poems  out  of  these 
teachings.  As  I  see  it,  all  Art  is  propaganda.  But  it's  a  question 
of  Art  actually  being  an  effective  vehicle  for  content  which  is 
beneficial  to  human  life  and  development.  That's  what  I  see  as 
my  job  right  now. 

—  Transcript  of  this  interview  was 
completed  with  the  help  of  Bernice 
Diaba  and  Michael  Petriccione.  A 
sequel  to  it  will  appear  in  a  future 
issue. 
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This  is  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  a  new  poem  by  Imamu 
Amiri  Baraka.  The  poem  is  due  to  appear  as  a  broadside  in  the 
near  future. 

MALCOLM  REMEMBERED  (FEB  '77) 

Malcolm 

Callin  you  back  thru 

years 

12  years 

Murder 

ago 

12  years  Cia 

ago 

12  years 

Elijah 

ago 

Malcolm 

some  of  us 

turned 

Communist 

finally 

the  motion 

has  deepened 

fi'om  the  unknown 

to  the  known 

the  perceptual 

to  the  rational 

Malcolm 

yr  trip  to  afrika 

yr  sunni  turning 

yr  chickens  home 

to  shield  themselves 

from  fire,  real  hypocrites 

wheel  white  schoolmarms  into  the  roxbury  mosque 

&  name  their  dying  structures  after  you,  dear  friend 

Malcolm,  comrade 

many  of  us  have  changed 

but  the  masses  build  their  iron  strength 


despite  roy  ennis  openly  supporting  racists 
or  Floyd  McKissick,  just  plain  sick,  for  short 
(very  short)  caught  slowly  unzippering  Nixon's  fly 

or  Sammy  Davis,  quickly  unzippering  it,  and  plunging  in  there 
all  6  inches  of  him,  grin  first 

Malcolm,  comrade 

forgive  my  pornographic  bitter  thoughts 
but  we  still  live  in  the  pornography  center 
of  the  world 

&  some  of  us 
have  changed 

Robt  Wms  is  quiet  now 

&  Bobby  Seale  has  disappeared 

Huey  skipped  to  Cuba 

with  a  cloud  of  weird  charges  (I  mean  amongst 

the  people) 

over  his  head 

Rap  just  got  out  of  a  behavior  modification  center 

whispering  of  the  sunni.  Comrade  they  killed  you  before 

yr  final  motion.  When  you  returned 

&  sd  that  rehgion  shd  be  put  in  the  closet 

because  already 

you  saw  it  went  further 

than  God 

that  God 

cd  not  stop  Rockefeller 

only  the  trained  trigger  fingers 

of  the  millions 

guided  by  revolution 

you  saw  it  went  beyond  black  & 
white,  and  exposed  the  bourgeoisie 
even  the  spooky  ones  rewriting  the  bible 
with  Cadillacs  and  bean  pies. 

In  the  tempest  of  fire 

the  torrents  and  hurricanes 

of  fire 

we  learned 


from  you.  Comrade  worker,  comrade 
Leader.  Friend  and  visionary.  Seeing 

further  ahead 

than  most  of  us. 

If  Vietnam,  in  the  60's 

you  sd,  just  black  pajamas 

and  a  bowl  of  rice 

is  all  they've  got, 

but  they'll  drive 

Uncle  Sam's  cold  ass 

out. 

And  yes. 

And  yes. 

Ho  sd  so,  the  real 

dragons  flew 

out  of  the  prisons 

and  the  revolutionary  tumult 

goes 

on 

But  some  of  us 

comrade, 

have  changed. 

The  negative  aspect 

dominating,  turned  us 

into  our  opposites 

Karenga  mouthing  social  democrat  cultural  opportunism 
in  the  same  slickmoh/buba  suits,  like  a  highschool  all- 
star  suddenly  turned  middleage,  peddling  varsity  letters 
to  workers,  telling  11th  grade  jokes  to  scientists! 

Carmichael,  my  man,  a  credit  card 
panafrikanism,  deifying  eclecticism 
and  pettybourgeois  subjectivism,  raising 
Nkrumah,  only  to  tear  him  down.  I'm  sorry 
brother,  America,  is  my  home.  And  the  black 
belt,  the  afro  nation.  Fire  like  malcolms 
runs  thru  us,  our  history  and  life,  run 
thru  us,  but  we  build  this  thing  from  the 
ground  up,  and  we'll  grab  control  by  and  by 
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But  Malcolm,  brother,  comrade 

some  of  us 

turned 

communist  too 

there's  yr  fire 

lighting  flashes 

out  our  eyeballs 

And  we're  still 
in  the  street 
with  you 

Yeh,  big  Red, 
some  of  us,  turned 
Big  Red  too 

But  there's  terror 
like  Eldridge 
carrying  his  bakuninism 
to  the  end 

They  withheld  the  dope 

of  american 

applause 

and  the  dirty  lumpen 

hippy 

sold  us 

out 

Young  Tony  Vargas  who  played  in  the  toilet  years  ago 

is  now  huggy  bear 

on  television 

now  he's  in  the  toilet 

for  real 

the  state  destroyed  the  panthers  because  of  their  incorrect  line 
the  young  lords  made  it  to  marxism  but  destroyed  themselves 
with  dogmatism,  left  opportunism,  urged  forward  by  the  same 
assassin  agents  that  killed  featherstone,   and  fred  hampton, 
&  you 

the  cp-usa  talks  their  same  lies,  but  they  got  some  more  black 

folks 
fronting  it  off 


movie  star  angela 

the  cp's  Shirley  chisholm 

Shirley  nominates  rocky 

angela  nominates  gussy 

the  people  build  their  steel  anyway  beneath 

but  we  dont  have  a  party 

comrade,  malcolm. 

we  dont  have  a  marxist-leninist 

party 

We  know  how  you  were  moving 

We  are  your  students,  that's  how  we  got  here  studying 

Marx  &  Mao  and  Engels  &  Lenin,  thats  what  got  us  to  Hoxha 

&  Stalin,  following  you  comrade,  and  the  fire  path  you  made. 

But  we  dont  have  a  party 

comrade, 

&  when  they  killed  you 

it  left  a  double  vacuum 

No  communist  party,  no  national 

leadership,  and  tho  the  fires  reached  the  base  of  heaven  itself 

(which  is  a  subsidiary  of  General  Motors) 

our  spontaneity  cooled  it  out,  the  fact  that  there  was  no 

science 

that  we 

understood 

we  took  it  on  guts  emotion 

and  love 

necessary 

but  not 

sufficient 

we  needed  need 

science 

we  needed  need 

marx 

engels 

lenin 

Stalin 

mao  tse  tung 

to  sustain  us 

&  guide  us 


build  tactics 
&  strategy 
principally 
a  party, 

the  party 
of  a  new 
type, 

this  is  our  central 
task. 

Comrade,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  ask, 

you  gave 

everything 

as  must  all 

revolutionaries 

we  still  learn  from  you 

we  are  trying  to  stand 

on  your  shoulders 

black  people  will 

be  free 

working  people  will 

be  free 

the  very  sidewalks 

turn  to  fire 

beneath  the  bourgeois's  feet 

Summed  up,  this  is  what  yr  whole  life  meant: 

"Fight,  Fail,  Fight  Again,  Fail  Again,  Fight 

Again  .  .  .  Till  their  Victory.  That  is  the  logic 

of  the  people."  Rebellion,  betrayal,  rebellion 

betrayal,  and  yet  again  rebellion,  till  revolution 

this  is  what  your  life  meant,  this  is  yr  unfailing  teaching 

When  we  say,  "Malcolm  X,"  it  fills  us  with  this  meaning. 

Until  our  victory,  Comrade  Malcolm,  until 

our  victory! 

—  hnamu  Amiri  Baraka 


Photo  (Lost  Loves)  by  Debra  Makl 


WANDERLUST 

Land  is  too  firm 
under  my  restless  feet. 

Time  and  tide  are  swelling. 
I  must  go  to  sea. 

Hope  facing  windward,  fear  to  the  lee, 
I  search  out  Bligh. 

Lost  continence,  lie  astern! 
Wind  fills  the  sails. 

Neptune  beckons 
with  trident  reflecting 
day-starred  sapphires. 

The  pacific  current  runs 
past  prayers  deflected 
off  volcanic  ash  spires. 

—  E.  J.  Levin 


Edgewood  Autumn 

Evening  autumn  and 

Light  waves  the  pond 

Ducks  feed 

Content 

Slip  up  swamped  margins  walk 

Duck  bullet  bodies,  necks  stretched  low  in  the  fall  full  seed 

Trees  flame  stilled 

Black  birds 

Flock  to  the  reed  field 

Always  they  cry 

And  through  their  squeaking  cries 

Shrill,  frantic,  far,  a  chained  dog 

—  Helen  Tartar 


DANCE 

Dance 

DANCE  while  I  kill  your  men  and  rape 
your  women 

Dance 

DANCE  with  the  knowledge  that  somewhere 
some  little  brother  is  shootin'  up 
trying  to  reach  that  level  of  freedom 
that  you've  lost  centuries  ago 

Dance 

DANCE  while  I'm  destroying  your  future, 
and  killing  your  past 

Dance 

DANCE  to  the  tune 
Dance  to  slavery 
Dance  to  humiliation 
Dance  to  degradation 
Dance  to  genocide 
Dance  to  death 
Dance 

Dance 

DANCE  in  those  rat-infested  halls 

dancin'  to  the  number-one  song  in  the 
country,  hopin'  that  you  can  dance 
your  blues  away 

Dance 

Dance 

DANCE  while  I  steal  your  last  chance 
at  freedom 

DANCE  while  I  shoot  at  you 

DANCE  while  I  sterihze  you 

DANCE  while  I  poison  you 

And  DANCE  DANCE  DANCE  as  I  kill  you! 

—  Paul  Blackwell 


Ode  to  Britomart* 

Ice  gleam  patches  on  the  walk 

Britomai'tis 

Hillside  snow-armored 

Lights,  the  highway 

Rain  hung  down  all  day  froze  in  the  hghts  come  night 

Houses  white  of  the  grey  of  the  shine  off  the  snow 
Snow  ice-pocked  thawed  one  day 

The  bed  covers  in 

White  snow  light 

The  bed  covers  and  the  white  snow  light  smooth  of  empty 

Limbs,  allow  the  tongue,  he  is  arm  and 

Light  lies  white  snow  empty  white  lies  over  the  green  Indian 

spread 
Time  will  go  on  and  what  in  it 
This  cold  first  month  of  a  vacant  year 
Britomartis 

In  the  mirror  was  the  world 

In  the  mirror  is  always  the  world 

And  in  the  mirror  world  always  his  face 

No  woman  is  Narcissus 

No  woman  sees  herself 

He  stomps  off  along  the  city  green's 

Edge,  you're  not  to  follow 

And  on  the  city  green  sidewalk 

Even  though  it  is  cold  pigeons  stand  on  their  toes 

Stretch  gleaming  ruffs 

Bobbing  their  necks,  they  trail  their  tails 

The  pigeons  walk,  male  after  female 

And  in  the  cars 

Car  after  car  couples  kiss 

Women  to  work  in  the  morning 


■■Britomaii  is  a  woman  knight,  invincible,  in  the  third  book  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 


How  can  you  fear  no  evil  thing 
How  can  you  mean  no  evil  thing 
You  stood  and  fought  and  fought  him 

Britomartis 

—  Helen  Tartar 


sea  dream 

journey  through  a  web  translucent  and  glistening 
with  the  wonder  and  sound  of  the  sea 
to  a  shadowy  world  that  is  listening 
for  a  spirit  sighing  to  be  free 

a  fimly  turquoise  veil  encrusted  with  salt 
beckons  in  sensual  undulation 
and  promises  there  is  no  fault 
when  darkness  forces  hesitation 

wickedly  flashing  crystals  deny  delay 
and  voyage  begins  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
ready  to  surge  where  the  fates  are  at  play 
in  wait  for  a  soul  resolute  not  to  behave 

drawn  down  by  the  receding  undertow 
past  the  conch  shells  spiked  and  smooth 
kelp  sways  in  rhythm  to  the  current's  flow 
and  cloaked  doubts  are  removed 

deeper  now  lurking  behind  intricate  coral  reefs 
is  the  presence  of  powerful  mysterious  eyes 
leeching  previous  sunsparkled  beliefs 
and  transforming  glory  to  a  litany  of  lies 

—  E.  J.  Levin 
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Hot  Springs 
—for  B. 

Ah,  things  become  clearer 
as  I  watch  a  dark  bus 
carry  the  one  I  love  most 
three  thousand  miles  away. 

How  foolish  to  irretrievably 

cement  together 

the  loose  pebbles  of  the  streambed 

that  were  meant  to  tumble  in  the  flow, 

fast  in  spring  runoff, 

slow  in  summer's  settled  pools. 

We  make  ourselves  stiff 
with  the  coldness  of  stone 
when  we  ape  the  solid, 
shape  hot  springs 
to  a  planner's  rigid  lines. 

Warm  vapor  in  chill  air, 

our  breath  evaporates 

but  somehow  we  never  forget 

the  smell  of  sulphur 

in  the  other's  hair. 

Spoken, 

love's  vows  fly  off 

invisible  in  the  blue  flux. 

How  wisely  our  feet 
move  on,  keep 
moving. 

They  sense  instinctively 
the  wild  gleam 
in  the  eyes  of  old  ones 
tumbled  smooth  with  age. 

—  A.  Bontempi 


QUINNITUKQ-UT 

(Mohegan:  At  the  Long  Tidal  River) 

A  juniper  tips  over  on  Hampton  ridge, 
flips  back,  elastic.  The  wind's  knives 
scalp  its  topsoil  wig  &  expose 
a  bald  wound  of  polished  basalt. 

Trap  rock,  it  holds  the  heat.  Hairstreak 
&  swallowtail  flock  to  it.  Builders  quarry  it, 
gouge  hill  &  chff  to  cart  off  blocks 
that  rise  jigsaw  on  the  tidal  flats. 

Tilted  tree.  Survivor.  Cut  but  still  connected. 
Opening  to  reveal  the  ganghon  roots 
crisscrossed  like  circuits  of  an  underground  brain. 
Closing  as  gusts  let  up,  trunk  falling  back  into  place. 

0  what  cries  one  hears  in  that  slack  jaw 

howling  wordless  above  the  cities.  —  A.  Bontempi 

Iceblink 

Something  is  sucking  my  eyeballs  dry 
stones  embedded  in  the  memory  of  frogs 
pebbles  of  light  burning  holes  in  the  lids 
fireballs  hissing  as  they  kiss  the  waves 

1  close  a  darker  lid 
onto  a  glowing  ash 
the  phosphenes  rule 
the  seer's  mind 

is  cineraria  to  the  flash!  — Jeff  Kelley 


2  definitions  as  a  slight  entrance  to  the  probable  meaning  of  "ICEBLINK": 

iceblink-a  luminosity  iu  the  sky  near  the  horizon,  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  an  expanse  of  ice. 

cineraria-(  so  named  from  the  ash-colored  down  on  the  leaves):  a  short-stemmed 
plant  ivith  velvety,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  daisylike  floivers  in 
shades  of  purple,  red,  pink,  blue  or  white. 

cineraria  is  also  the  plural  for  cinerarium -the  place  to  keep  the  ashes  of  cre- 
mated bodies 


THE  WATCH 


The  carnival  was  an  annual  summer  event  in  Edgemont. 
Glaring  lights  of  every  color  were  reflected  in  the  stagnant 
water  of  the  river  which  bordered  the  town  park.  The  territory 
of  a  stately  gazebo  in  need  of  paint  was  now  invaded  by  large 
clumsy  structures  that  etched  jerky  arcs  and  circles  in  the  clear 
night  air.  Despite  the  carnival's  vulgar  intrusion  upon  the  grace- 
ful serenity  of  the  town,  people  were  uncontrollably  drawn  to  it. 
Discontentment  gnawed  at  the  edges  of  their  peaceful  existence, 
and  they  welcomed  the  bright  lights  of  the  carnival  that  beck- 
oned them  to  glimpse  a  world  beyond  the  cattle  grazing  in  the 
fields  and  the  daily  mail  train. 

From  the  front  porch  of  his  house,  Jeffrey  Martins  could 
see  a  hemisphere  of  light  glowing  against  the  night  sky  as 
though  a  space  ship  had  just  settled  in  the  middle  of  town.  If  the 
wind  shifted  just  right  he  could  faintly  hear  the  shrill  grinding  of 
gears  mingled  with  the  tinny  carnival  music.  He  felt  deep  in  his 
pocket  for  the  change  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  earn  during  the 
past  months.  Looking  through  the  screen  door  back  into  the 
lighted  kitchen  he  watched  his  mother  cleaning  up  the  supper 
dishes.  He  felt  a  little  guilty  rushing  off  to  the  carnival  when  he 
thought  of  the  meager  meal  that  had  been  their  supper.  Times 
were  hard  with  his  dad  out  of  work  and  Jeffrey  could  see  in- 
creasing concern  mirrored  in  the  faces  of  his  parents. 

Everyone  would  soon  forgive  his  apparent  selfishness.  To- 
night he  had  a  purpose.  Tonight  there  was  finally  a  chance  to 
really  help  out  the  family.  Jeffrey  could  vividly  remember  last 
year's  carnival  and  the  glittering  watch  that  was  by  far  the  best 
prize  of  all.  Last  year  he  had  been  just  a  kid  and  had  spent  all  of 
his  money  on  rides  and  cotton  candy.  But  this  year  was  differ- 
ent. For  months  he  had  dreamt  of  the  look  on  his  dad's  face 
when  he  opened  the  case  containing  the  watch.  Jeffrey  would 
act  nonchalant,  as  though  it  was  the  least  he  could  do  for  the 
family.  Yeah,  things  would  really  look  up  then.  The  cloud  which 
had  settled  over  the  house  would  lift  and  light-hearted  laughter 


would  once  again  fill  the  rooms. 

"Jeffrey,  Jeffrey,"  his  mother  called  from  the  kitchen. 
"Don't  stay  out  too  late  tonight.  Is  David  out  there  yet?" 

"No,  ma."  His  eyes  searched  the  dirt  road  that  stretched 
into  the  darkness  for  a  sign  of  his  friend.  He  was  eager  to  be 
gone  before  he  was  bombarded  with  more  instructions  from  his 
mother.  Then  he  heard  a  familiar  whistle,  and  David  emerged 
from  the  darkness. 

"Ya  ready?"  he  asked  as  he  leaped  the  three  porch  steps 
and  joined  his  friend. 

"Yeah,  I've  been  waitin'  for  ya.  Let's  get  goin'.  Ma,  we're 
leavin'  now.  See  ya  later." 

His  mother  came  to  the  screen  door  wiping  her  hands  on  a 
gingham  dish  towel.  "Remember,  not  too  late  now.  We'll  be 
waitin'  up  for  you  and  be  careful." 

Jeffrey  nudged  his  friend  toward  the  porch  steps.  "Ya,  ma, 
okay.  See  ya  later." 

She  watched  the  boys  head  down  the  road  toward  town. 
"Have  a  good  time,"  she  called  after  them. 

Jeff  turned  and  momentarily  gazed  back  at  the  silhouette  of 
his  mother,  dark  against  the  Hghted  doorway.  Then  both  boys 
raced  down  the  road  at  top  speed. 

As  they  neared  the  wire  fence  edging  one  side  of  the  park 
they  paused,  awed  by  the  chaos  of  sight  and  sound  which  con- 
fronted them.  The  carnival  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  its  own  like 
a  large  animal  which  had  crouched  to  rest  itself  in  their  park. 
Standing  outside  the  fence  they  were  observers  at  a  fantastic 
show.  For  a  fleeting  moment  an  uneasy  fear  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  unfamiliar  animal  seized  them.  Then,  recognizing  a 
few  faces  in  the  crowd,  they  dove  under  the  fence  and  scram- 
bled to  become  one  with  the  shifting  noisy  crowd. 

David  tapped  Jeffrey's  arm  and  pointed  skyward.  "Gees, 
look  at  that  ferris  wheel.  The  cars  are  actually  tumin'  upside 
down.  My  brother  told  me  about  that  thing.  We  oughta  go  on 
that  before  we  eat  anything.  A  lot  of  people  puke  after  goin'  on 
that  thing.  It's  really  a  blast."  He  stared  in  wonder  at  the  glit- 
tering, whirling  machine  before  him. 

Jeffrey  looked  up  at  the  ferris  wheel.  "You  go  ahead  on  it, 
David.  There's  Fred  and  some  of  the  guys  buyin'  tickets.  I 
wanna  get  over  to  the  games." 


"Well,  cripes,  I  thought  we  could  ..."  but  he  didn't  bother 
to  finish  as  he  saw  the  set  look  on  Jeffrey's  face.  He  knew  that 
any  argument  was  hopeless.  "Okay,  okay.  I'll  meet  ya  over  by 
the  games  after  then.  Fred,  hey  Fred.  Wait  up!" 

Jeffrey  watched  his  friend  join  the  ticket  line  and  was 
tempted  to  follow  behind  him  for  just  one  ride.  Instead  he 
turned  and  began  to  weave  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the 
direction  of  the  games. 

He  searched  the  booths  scattered  randomly  about  the 
down-trodden  lawn.  Finally,  near  the  far  corner  of  the  park,  he 
saw  a  group  of  people  clustered  around  a  little  wooden  struc- 
ture. The  crowd  was  restrained  by  a  fence  which  circled  a 
pyramid  of  neatly  balanced  glass  bowls.  Each  glass  bowl  was 
covered  with  a  shallow  plate.  People  were  tossing  nickels  trying 
to  get  them  to  light  atop  one  of  the  plates.  In  each  bowl  there 
was  a  prize.  The  bowls  closest  to  the  bottom  and  easiest  to  win 
offered  the  cheaper  prizes.  As  the  pyramid  climbed,  the  prizes 
got  better.  Jeffrey's  eyes  quickly  traveled  up  to  the  top  and 
there,  just  as  it  had  been  last  year,  was  perched  the  gleaming 
gold  and  silver  watch. 

Jeffrey  reverently  stood  and  stared  at  the  watch  for  some 
time  as  though  he  were  a  worshipper  in  the  presence  of  a  god. 
Then  the  clinking  of  the  nickels  slipping  off  the  shallow  plates 
brought  his  mission  back  into  focus.  He  had  practiced  for 
months  in  the  dimly  lit  garage  behind  his  house,  mastering  the 
techniques  of  the  nickel  toss  game.  A  secret  sense  of  superiority 
engulfed  him  as  he  observed  the  other  players.  His  eyes  caught 
some  of  the  many  faces  crowded  around  the  playing  area.  The 
gay  and  carefree  expressions  surprised  him.  So  many  nights  he 
had  envisioned  the  crowd  cheering  him  on  and  the  unified  shout 
of  triumph  as  he  won.  Somehow  he  felt  the  others  should  under- 
stand how  important  this  night  and  this  game  were  to  him.  Now 
as  he  reached  deep  into  the  pocket  of  his  dungarees  and  felt  for 
a  quarter  he  realized  he  was  quite  alone  in  this  crowd  of 
merry-makers. 

Within  the  wooden  enclosure  with  the  plates  and  the  nickels 
and  the  watch  dwelt  the  operator  of  the  game.  He  was  a  huge 
man  with  many  bulges  of  muscle  gone  to  flab.  Although  the 
evening  was  cool  and  pleasant  there  was  a  sheen  of  perspiration 
on  every  visible  bulge  as  though  the  man  had  just  run  a  race  or 


emerged  from  a  steam  bath.  The  hair  on  his  body  seemed  to 
grow  wherever  it  chose.  To  Jeffrey  it  appeared  as  though  the 
hari  from  his  balding  crown  had  shed  and  transplanted  itself  on 
his  back  and  arms  and  shoulders.  The  man  constantly  paced 
back  and  forth  and  around  the  pyramid  like  a  mythical  dragon 
protecting  its  treasure  and  spewing  forth  an  endless  stream  of 
words. 

"Step  right  up  here.  Let  this  little  lady  have  a  chance  now. 
That's  it.  Give  'er  a  little  room.  Oh,  too  bad,  but  very  close. 
You've  really  got  a  knack  with  this,  ma'm.  Care  to  try  again?  I 
think  you've  got  it  now."  The  woman,  dazzled  by  the  never- 
ending  banter  of  the  man,  looked  to  her  husband  nodding  her 
head,  and  he  handed  her  another  two  nickels.  Meanwhile,  the 
carnival  man,  seeing  that  the  woman  was  hooked,  moved  around 
the  circle  to  fresher  prospects.  He  spotted  Jeffrey  sandwiched 
in  between  the  adults  and  particularly  noticed  the  hand  clenched 
around  the  quarter.  Reaching  down  to  the  change-holder  hang- 
ing off  his  belt,  he  extracted  five  nickels  and  offered  them  to 
Jeffrey  on  the  flat  of  his  palm. 

"Here  ya  go,  son.  You  look  eager  to  give  'er  a  shot.  With 
that  pitchin'  arm  a'  yurs  you'll  be  a  havin'  ta  bring  yur  daddy's 
pickup  down  here  ta  haul  off  yur  loot!  Here,  give  the  kid  some 
room  now.  That's  it.  Give  'im  a  chance  now." 

Jeffrey  quickly  traded  his  quarter  for  the  five  nickels.  He 
snatched  the  change  apparently  wanting  to  make  as  little  con- 
tact with  this  man  as  possible.  Feeling  the  cold  of  the  nickels 
against  his  palm,  he  suddenly  felt  an  impulse  to  take  his  nickels 
and  turn  and  run.  He  wanted  to  run  past  the  glittering,  terrify- 
ing ferris  wheel  and  past  David  and  Fred  and  the  guys  standing 
in  line  holding  tightly  to  their  tickets.  He  wanted  to  forget 
about  the  watch  and  the  nickels  and  the  strutting,  barking  man 
behind  the  wooden  fence.  He  longed  to  run  back  towards  that 
warm,  familiar  rectangle  of  light  glowing  in  the  darkness  and 
the  lady  waiting  for  him  there. 

"Well,  give  'er  a  try  son.  Haven't  got  all  night.  These  folks 
are  anxious  ta  get  in  here,  too." 

The  image  of  the  carnival  man  standing  before  him  brought 
Jeffrey  back  to  the  reality  of  his  trembling  hands.  Annoyed  and 
ashamed  of  his  temporary  lapse,  he  shook  his  head  slightly  and 
straightened  his  spine  hoping  that  the  boldness  exhibited  in  his 


posture  might  somehow  permeate  his  mind.  He  glanced  up  at 
the  watch.  "Oh  yeah,  sure  mister." 

Jeffrey  chose  a  nickel  from  the  five  and  tossed  it  toward  the 
pyramid.  He  won  a  small  plastic  whistle,  but  no  watch.  At- 
tempting to  block  out  the  chaos  of  the  carnival  he  concentrated 
harder  on  his  goal.  With  each  succeeding  toss  he  felt  certain 
that  this  was  "the  one."  But  it  wasn't  until  many  nickels  later 
that  his  certainty  became  a  reality.  With  only  thirty-five  cents 
remaining  in  his  pocket,  he  threw  the  lucky  nickel.  As  far  as 
Jeffrey  could  tell,  each  nickel  had  been  thrown  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  That  one  nickel,  though — that  one  nickel,  instead 
of  sliding  off  the  plate  and  down  the  pyramid  landed  squarely 
with  a  solid  metallic  clink,  and  Jeffrey  knew  from  the  sound 
alone  that  the  nickel  would  not  slide  down  to  join  the  others. 

The  man,  experienced  at  making  the  most  of  a  bad  break, 
immediately  ran  over  to  Jeffrey  and  held  his  hand  high  in  the  air 
as  though  refereeing  a  prize  fight.  "We  have  a  winner,  folks.  We 
have  a  winner  here.  Nice  goin',  son."  The  man  went  on  about 
"the  winner"  until  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  losing  interest.  Jef- 
frey was  embarrassed  to  be  the  main  attraction  at  this  show  and 
was  most  anxious  to  get  his  watch  and  leave.  With  a  flourish  the 
man  finally  removed  the  watch  from  the  plate  and  put  it  in  a  box 
and  handed  it  to  Jeffrey. 

"Congratulations,  son,"  the  man  bellowed  with  mock  en- 
thusiasm as  he  addressed  the  crowd.  "Run  along  now,  and  let 
some  of  these  other  folks  have  a  go  at  it."  But  looking  down  he 
saw  he  was  talking  to  an  empty  space.  As  soon  as  Jeffrey  had 
the  watch,  he  turned  and  ran,  disappearing  into  the  crowd.  He 
crossed  the  carnival  grounds  and  stopped  when  he  reached  a 
spot  behind  a  booth  next  to  the  quiet  river. 

He  sat  slowly  on  the  damp  grass  and  stared  down  at  the 
blue  box  resting  in  his  hands.  Finally  he  felt  the  elation  that  was 
squelched  by  the  operator  at  the  booth.  Alone  there  with  his 
prize  under  the  twinkling  night  stars,  he  Ufted  the  blue  lid  and 
set  it  gently  alongside  him.  He  raised  the  watch  from  its 
cushioned  bed  and  held  it  up  for  appraisal  in  the  glow  of  the 
moon.  But  the  moment  did  not  ring  true.  Something  felt  wrong 
to  Jeffrey.  Like  a  pesty  animal  tugging  his  sleeve,  a  small  doubt 
which  was  thus  far  only  an  irritation  persisted  in  tainting  his 
glorious  moment.  The  watch  cradled  in  his  adoring  hand  did  not 


^1 


have  the  cold  feel  of  the  evening's  many  nickels.  His  spirits  sank 
slightly,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  face  the  truth  which  had  al- 
ready taken  seed  somewhere  deep  in  Jeffrey's  awareness.  He 
held  the  watch  with  both  hands  close  to  his  searching  eyes.  A 
twist  of  the  wind  knob  turned  the  tiny  hands,  but  the  movement 
was  too  smooth.  Where  was  the  machine  "feel"  of  each  little  gear 
meshing  precisely  with  another?  Jeffrey  held  the  watch  to  his 
ear,  but  it  was  a  futile  gesture,  for  he  already  knew  the  truth, 
and  the  unfairness  of  it  begged  for  a  miracle  from  some  higher 
power.  He  finally  forced  open  the  back  of  the  watch,  and  a 
hollow  cavern  confronted  the  boy.  For  a  moment  all  he  could 
hear  were  the  empty  words  of  the  carnival  man,  his  clammy 
hand  holding  Jeffrey's  high  in  the  air.  He  finally  understood 
more  of  that  man  who  had  been  a  puzzle  to  him  before:  his  fast 
talk,  nervous  pacing,  jingling  change-holder. 

Jeffrey  felt  a  deep,  unfamihar  anger  as  he  flung  the  watch 
towards  the  glass  surface  of  the  river.  The  clear  reflection  of  the 
carnival  shattered  into  a  million  shimmering  ripples  as  the 
watch  disappeared  into  the  water.  For  a  long  time  Jeffrey  fo- 
cused on  the  spot  where  his  prize  had  sunk.  The  ripples  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  the  smooth-mirror  reflection  replaced  them. 

"Tomorrow,"  Jeffrey  thought,  "tomorrow  it  will  only  be  a 
reflection  of  a  small  bandstand  in  a  quiet  park."  And  he  felt  a 
little  glad,  as  though  there  was  some  small  triumph  for  him  in 
this  knowledge. 

After  some  time  Jeffrey  got  to  his  feet  and  turned  in  the 
direction  of  home.  He  heard  a  voice  behind  him  which  seemed  to 
call  to  him  from  the  past.  "Jeffrey,  hey  Jeff,  wait  up."  Turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound  he  saw  his  friend  David  running  to 
catch  up  with  him.  "Where  ya  been?  Gees,  I  been  lookin'  all  over 
for  you!  Boy  did  we  have  a  swell  time.  We  musta  gone  on  that 
ferris  wheel  seven  times!"  David  was  lost  in  the  excitement  that 
had  been  his  evening.  He  continued,  and  Jeffrey  absently 
marched  to  the  chatter  of  his  friend.  He  felt  alone,  and  with  each 
step  that  brought  him  closer  to  the  hghted  porch,  a  strange 
sense  of  relief  ate  away  his  anger  until  only  pity  remained  when 
he  thought  back  on  the  carnival  and  the  pacing  man  and  his 
pyramid. 

—  Linda  Homing 
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.  lill  -thf'^  brickj^  y^^^  wiM  i^e^.d  br.  /orm'/l  ,  lil(  Ihfv 

dudil^^  anchor  hold, 
1il|  +hf,  ^     ..snm^^r    tKrr.oti  >you  flihnccilrh 
/         v  'K>mtwhr.hf.  ,0  rny  /;ou». 
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